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were visitors to an institution that seemed to have more in
common with the Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco
than with the Williams College of a century ago, and from
the glass-walled bar, "The Top of the Mark/1 they could
see the modern world, the bridges and skyscrapers of San
Francisco, and across the Bay, the lights of Berkeley where
the University of California provides for all tastes from
addicts of the Greek theatre to the most modern biological
and physical techniques.
In this necessary adaptation of the old university ideal to
the modern American world, much was lost, or not provided;
there was not as yet a common standard of reference for
educated men; there was a mass of information stored and
techniques imparted in institutions physically associated for
historical reasons. But of course, the universities and colleges,
like the high schools, served other than merely academic ends.
Our Town illustrates high-school mating which would have
taken place anyway. The Miracle of Morgans Creek shows a
suitor taking cookery to be close to his beloved during her
high-school career^ but he was bound to be close to her any-
way. But the college movie, play and novel, rightly illustrates
the more important phenomenon of exogamous marriage, of
the bringing together boys and girls who otherwise would not
meet at all.
Beside all these activities (which are formally described
as extra-curricular) there is of course, a great mass of
first-class academic work done. And in one very important
field, the American public, if it wills, is given admirable
opportunities, for learning relevant facts about the modem
external world as well as about its own past and present. No
charge can be less well-founded than that which holds the
American school of to-day up to scorn for its uncritical
jingoism. It is no longer true that American history a
taught as a simple story of black (George III) v. white (George
Washington). A generation of critical scholarship has borne
fruit in an objective and even slightly cynical treatment of tbe
American Revolution and other great crises of American
history. If the old simple story is still told and believed, that
is not the fault of the schools* And contemporary American
life is treated with the same candour. Nothing could be in
more striking contrast than the legend of Southern life as it is